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A memorial  meeting  of  the  friends  of  General  and 
Mrs.  J.  F.  B.  Marshall  was  held  at  Channing  Hall,  25 
Beacon  Street,  Monday  afternoon,  May  18,  1891. 

There  was  a large  attendance,  and  the  services  were 
deeply  interesting.  The  addresses  were  more  than  a 
sheaf  of  tributes  to  the  departed;  they  furnished  a 
review  of  aspects  of  history  and  life  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged.  To  meet  the  wishes  of  many  friends, 
and  to  serve  as  a brief  and  partial  record  of  two 
noble  lives,  they  are  herewith  printed. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESSES. 


The  meeting  was  opened  by  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
D.D.,  who,  after  offering  a brief  prayer,  said:  “It  has  been 
the  very  natural  feeling  of  those  of  us  who  loved  and  honored 
General  Marshall,  particularly  of  those  who  have  been  so  glad 
and  fortunate  as  to  have  him  stand  by  our  sides  a thorough 
workman,  or  fight  by  our  sides  a thorough  soldier,  or  suffer  by 
our  sides  a sympathizer,  or  rejoice  by  our  sides  one  in  triumph 
with  us, — it  has  been  natural  and  glad  for  us  to  call  this  public 
meeting,  that  we  might  express  to  each  other  our  sense  of 
what  he  was,  and  that  we  might  make  some  fit  record  for 
those  who  now  honor  and  love  him  to  transmit  to  the  future. 
I shall  ask  first  to  address  you  Rev.  Dr.  George  E.  Ellis,  who 
knew  him  from  his  boyhood.” 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  GEORGE  E.  ELLIS,  D.D. 

A most  fitting  and  grateful  usage  is  that  which  has  come  in 
recent  years  in  this  community  for  simple  observance,  in  the 
form  of  what  we  call  a Memorial  Service.  As,  one  by  one,  in 
the  various  ranges  of  life  and  its  pleasant  fellowships,  compan- 
ions, associates,  the  faithful,  and  the  useful,  pass  from  our  sight, 
we  are  moved  to  replace  them,  that  for  the  hour  we  may 
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identify  them  in  their  career  and  character.  It  is  after  the 
funeral  rites,  with  their  first  grief  and  their  first  gloom,  have 
been  duly  observed,  that  a life  which  is  closed  renews  itself  to 
our  thoughts.  It  is  not  merely  from  the  prompting  of  affection, 
nor  for  the  purpose  of  mere  eulogy,  but  rather  as  in  discharge 
of  an  obligation  of  our  own  for  what  we  have  received  of  good, 
of  influence,  of  public  and  helpful  service,  from  those  who  have 
just  left  us.  So  we  note  in  constant  succession  gatherings  of 
groups  of  friends  and  associates  in  all  the  ranges  and  fellow- 
ships of  life, — political,  legal,  military,  mercantile,  financial,  pro- 
fessional,— to  follow  the  departed  with  something  more  pre- 
cious and  enduring  than  the  flowers  upon  their  bier.  And  so 
with  something  more  than  a casket  before  us,  and  with  the 
memory  of  a much  endeared  friend,  so  noble,  so  true,  so  faith- 
ful in  character  and  service,  we  are  to  speak  as  we  feel,  grate- 
fully, and  yet  it  must  be  modestly  and  in  simple  phrase,  of 
James  Marshall.  If  others  were  not  to  share  in  this  service,  I 
should  recall  and  trace,  with  some  of  their  incidents  and  good 
services,  the  fifty  years  of  his  life  at  home,  and  in  distant 
scenes,  which  are  so  familiarly  known  to  me.  Among  the 
more  than  three  hundred  families  on  my  parish  list  during  my 
long  ministry,  that  of  his  parents  was  always  one  whose  home 
and  inmates  were  most  attractive  to  me.  He  was  away  among 
the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  when  first  I knew  of  him  through  his 
letters.  Occasional  visits  home  divided  the  twenty  years  of 
his  foreign  residence.  What  was  he  doing  there  ? His  em- 
ployment comes  under  that  wide  title  of  a business  life.  He 
had  opportunities  fair  and  full  enough  for  doing  what  is  usually 
thought  the  most  of  in  a business  life, — the  making  a fortune, 
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the  gathering  of  wealth.  He  did  not  do  that.  He  was  never 
more  than  moderately  successful  in  that,  simply  because  it  was 
not  his  absorbing  aim.  He  lived  always  and  in  all  places  more 
with  a purpose  of  serving  others  than  for  gain  to  himself.  Self- 
ishness was  never  even  a discernible,  much  less  a manifest, 
trait  in  him.  He  belonged  both  by  nature  and  grace  to  that 
trusted  and  excellent  but  not  always  thrifty  class  of  men  who, 
because  of  their  ability  and  kindness,  their  ready  affability  and 
generosity,  are  put  to  all  sorts  of  friendly,  private,  and  tasking 
public  services.  The  bent  and  spirit  of  his  whole  upright  and 
manly  character  made  itself  felt  only  to  make  more  exalting 
the  opportunities  given  him  for  putting  them  to  the  best  uses. 
He  was  a son  who  never  had  to  be  in  subjection,  because  he 
was  the  master  of  himself  in  principle  and  purpose.  He  was 
the  pride  and  chief  stay,  of  a wide  kinship.  He  was  a lover  of 
his  country,  and  served  it  well.  His  own  memory  could  have 
the  only  record,  shared  in  fragments  by  other  memories,  of  his 
good,  silent  deeds  of  the  freest  and  most  comprehensive  benev- 
olence. He  had  a pure  heart.  His  blameless  life  passed  on  a 
high  plane  of  varied  but  always  elevated  service. 

Dr.  Hale. — I will  now  ask  your  attention  to  Judge  Austin, 
who  will  tell  us  what  General  Marshall  did  stand  for  in  those 
Pacific  Islands. 

ADDRESS  OF  JUDGE  JAMES  W.  AUSTIN. 

For  nearly  forty  years  I have  known  James  Marshall  and 
his  wife.  Many  of  these  years  were  passed  with  them  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where'in  their  pleasant  home  they  welcomed 
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with  hospitality  and  kindness  many  a wayfarer  and  friend. 
General  Marshall  always  looked  back  with  delight  upon  his  life 
in  those  Pacific  Islands  ; and  there,  in  his  intercourse  and  ex- 
perience with  the  natives,  he  learned  many  a lesson  that  after- 
wards bore  fruit  at  Hampton,  where  he  and  General  Armstrong 
for  so  many  years  have  done  such  noble  and  meritorious  work 
for  the  Indians  and  the  colored  race. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Hawaiian  Legislature,  and  there  he 
advocated  measures  which  protected  the  natives  in  their  rights ; 
and  he  especially  earned  their  gratitude  by  helping  them  to 
obtain  their  lands  in  fee-simple,  which  they  had  hitherto  held 
by  uncertain  tenure  under  their  chiefs. 

As  a member  of  one  of  the  principal  business  firms  in  Hono- 
lulu, that  of  Messrs.  C.  Brewer  & Co.,  which  still  exists  and 
still  sustains  its  reputation  for  its  high  mercantile  honor,  he 
was  the  prosperous  and  fair-minded  merchant.  He  was  inter- 
ested in  all  the  benevolent  societies  of  the  Islands,  and  was  the 
friend  of  the  stranger ; and  there  were  many  strangers  in  sor- 
row and  in  need  stranded  on  those  shores.  He  had  many 
sorrows  such  as  strong  men  bear  with  difficulty;  but  he  met 
them  with  a manly  courage.  He  had  great  tenderness,  also, 
for  the  sorrows  of  others. 

General  Marshall  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  1839, 
and  from  the  first  the  king  and  the  people  found  in  him  a firm 
friend  and  counsellor.  In  1843,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  England ; and  the 
manner  in  which  he  performed  his  duties  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging circumstances  has  been  well  told  by  him  in  Harper's 
Magazine  for  September,  1883,  under  the  title  of  “An  Unpub- 
lished Chapter  of  Hawaiian  History.” 
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From  1838  to  1843  the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  a bone  of 
contention.  Intrigues  were  constantly  set  on  foot  by  agents 
and  subjects  of  France  and  England,  having  for  their  object 
the  subversion  of  the  native  government  and  the  seizure  of  the 
Islands.  In  1842  Lord  George  Paulet,  commanding  her  British 
Majesty’s  frigate,  the  “Carysfort,”  lent  himself  to  the  designs 
of  certain  enemies  of  the  native  government,  and  without 
inquiring  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  dazzled  by  the  idea 
of  making  a brilliant  stroke  for  his  country,  made  demands  on 
the  king,  compliance  with  which  he  knew  would  be  impossible, 
and  required  as  an  alternative  the  immediate  cession  of  the 
kingdom  to  England,  or  he  would  open  fire  upon  the  city  of 
Honolulu,  and  declare  war  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain.  In 
this  terrible  crisis  the  king  succumbed,  and  issued  this  procla- 
mation, which  is  so  touching  that  I will  quote  it  :■ — 

“Where  are  you,  chiefs  and  people,  and  ye  from  foreign 
lands  ! Hear  ye ! I make  known  to  you  that  I am  in  per- 
plexity by  reason  of  difficulties  into  which  I have  been  brought 
without  cause  : therefore,  I have  given  away  the  life  of  our  land. 
Hear  ye ! But  my  rule  over  you,  my  people,  and  your  privi- 
leges, will  continue;  for  I have  hope  that  the  life  of  the  land 
will  be  restored  when  my  conduct  is  justified. 

“Done  at  Honolulu,  Oahu,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1843. 

“Kamehameha  III. 

“ Kekauluohi.” 

Lord  Paulet  took  formal  possession  of  the  Islands,  and 
installed  himself  Governor  of  her  Majesty’s  new  dominion. 
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He  sent  Alexander  Simpson  as  his  bearer  of  despatches  to 
England.  At  this  juncture  General  Marshall  was  secretly 
appointed  by  the  king  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  to 
England,  with  full  powers.  The  official  papers  were  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Judd,  the  king’s  Minister,  and  a confidential  clerk,  at 
midnight,  in  the  royal  tomb  in  Honolulu,  with  a king’s  coffin 
for  a table.  At  this  time  communication  with  England  was 
very  infrequent;  but  an  English  vessel,  “The  Albert,”  was 
commissioned  by  Paulet  to  take  Simpson  to  the  coast  of 
California,  whence  he  might  hasten  through  Mexico  to  Eng- 
land with  his  despatches.  General  Marshall  took  passage  on 
the  same  vessel,  and  was  in  company  with  Simpson  as  far  as 
Vera  Cruz,  the  latter  entirely  ignorant  of  General  Marshall’s 
mission.  Upon  his  arrival  in  England  Lord  Aberdeen,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  recognized  him  as  the  king’s 
accredited  agent.  Simpson  had  arrived  only  a week  before; 
but  General  Marshall  was  able,  in  the  king’s  behalf,  to  place 
before  the  Minister  the  exact  state  of  the  Hawaiian  troubles, 
and  thus  to  show  fully  the  injustice  of  Paulet’s  demands. 
The  British  government  thereupon  in  an  honorable  manner 
declined  to  recognize  Paulet’s  indiscreet  action,  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Islands  was  thus  happily  restored  to  the  rightful 
owners. 

My  friend,  Edward  P.  Bond,  who  is  unable  to  be  present 
with  us  at  this  time,  an  earlier  friend  of  General  Marshall  than 
I at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  has  sent  me  an  interesting  letter  in 
regard  to  his  life  there,  which  I will  read.  It  has  reference  to 
some  points  which  I have  not  touched  upon. 


“West  Newton,  May  18,  1891. 

“My  dear  Mr.  Austin , — I am  very  sorry  that  I cannot  pos- 
sibly attend  the  commemorative  service  this  afternoon.  A 
peremptory  engagement  forbids.  I have  been  asked  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  Hawaiian  life  of  our  dear  friends,  which 
you  and  I were  both  privileged  to  share  for  so  many  years.  I 
have  jotted  down  a few  points  which  may  be  suggestive  to  you 
in  presenting  the  subject.  Yours  very  truly, 

“ Edward  P.  Bond.” 

“When  Mr.  Marshall  arrived  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  in 
1839,  he  was  in  his  twenty-first  year.  Less  than  twenty  years 
had  then  passed  since  the  arrival  of  the  first  company  of  Amer- 
ican missionaries  may  be  said  to  have  begun  the  work  of  civil- 
ization there.  Excepting  the  three  or  four  mission  families  in 
Honolulu,  nearly  all  the  foreign  residents  were  young,  unmar- 
ried men  who  had  been  attracted  there  for  purposes  of  trade 
or  who  had  been  left  ashore  from  visiting  ships.  Between 
these  and  the  missionaries  there  was  little  intercourse  or  sym- 
pathy. There  was  hardly  anything  that  could  be  called  society 
there,  and  few  social  restraints,  while  there  were  many  tempta- 
tions to  evil  courses.  Under  these  conditions,  many  young 
men  of  promise  had  fallen  and  wrecked  character  and  life. 
Young  Marshall,  however,  had  been  trained  in  a Christian 
home  to  habits  of  self-control  and  a sense  of  religious  responsi- 
bility ; and  during  his  long  residence  he  retained  an  unspotted 
character. 

“From  the  first,  he  ignored  all  jealousies  and  factions,  and 
worked  heartily  with  missionaries  and  anti-missionaries  in  any 
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good  cause.  We  can  hardly  overestimate  the  influence  for 
good  which  one  right-minded  young  man  was  able  to  exert  in 
the  formative  period  of  such  a community.  He  was  a leader 
in  all  good  works  and  all  innocent  amusements.  With  the 
tenderness  of  a woman  this  most  manly  man  cared  for  the  sick 
and  comforted  the  sorrowing. 

“When,  later,  he  brought  his  young  wife  to  his  island  home, 
they  united  in  a gracious  hospitality  that  endeared  them  to  all 
who  were  favored  to  enjoy  it;  and  these  were  a host.  This 
was  evinced  when,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-two  years,  on 
their  revisiting  the  Islands,  they  were  everywhere  received 
with  open  arms  and  hearts.  Friends  contended  with  each 
other  for  the  privilege  of  entertaining  them,  and  their  journey- 
ing through  the  group  was  like  a royal  progress. 

“On  the  other  hand,  their  island  life  did  much  for  our 
friends.  While  they  were  laboring  so  constantly  for  others’ 
comfort  and  happiness,  they  were  growing  in  grace  and  in 
strength  of  body  and  spirit.  In  that  beautiful  temperate-trop- 
ical climate,  their  out-of-door  life  in  the  midst  of  glorious  moun- 
tain and  ocean  scenery — often  for  many  hours  of  the  day 
upon  horseback  — gave  them  physical  vigor  and  a sympathy 
with  nature  and  love  of  the  beautiful  that  told  upon  all  their 
later  life  and  promoted  that  charm  which  we  all  felt  in  their 
society. 

“ Then,  again,  the  demands  made  upon  them  — especially  upon 
Mr.  Marshall — for  the  public  service  gave  early  maturity  and 
strength  of  character.  At  twenty-four  he  was  charged  by  the 
Hawaiian  government  with  an  important  mission  to  the  govern- 
ments of  England  and  the  United  States.  Later,  as  a leading 
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member  of  the  Hawaiian  Parliament,  he  took  an  important  part 
in  framing  a liberal  constitution  for  the  kingdom.  Whenever 
there  was  good  to  be  done,  he  was  ready  to  do  it  in  the  wisest 
way. 

“ It  is,  perhaps,  fitting,  in  view  of  the  place  and  circumstances 
of  the  memorial  meeting,  to  say  something  of  the  loyalty  of 
our  friends  to  the  form  of  religious  faith  which  was  theirs  both 
by  inheritance  and  as  the  result  of  careful,  prayerful  study. 
Though  always  helping  by  their  attendance  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  maintain  the  religious  institutions  of  the  community 
where  they  lived,  they  yet  longed  for  the  freer  services  of  the 
liberal  church.  This  feeling  was  shared  by  a circle  of  neighbors 
in  Honolulu.  Twice  during  their  life  in  Honolulu  this  desire 
seemed  in  the  way  of  being  gratified.  Each  time  the  illness  of 
the  clergyman  who  came  to  them  defeated  their  hopes.  Each 
time  the  home  and  the  hearts  of  these  dear  people  were  freely 
opened  to  the  invalid.  In  the  one  case,  their  loving  devotion 
and  careful  nursing  brought  new  life  and  strength  for  work 
in  other  fields.  In  the  other,  the  last  days  of  a stranger  in  a 
strange  land  were  cheered  by  the  tender  love  as  of  a brother 
and  a sister. 

“ Throughout  Hawaii,  and  wherever  its  children  have  wan- 
dered, there  will  be  many  hearts  saddened  by  the  news  which 
this  week  will  bring.  Yet  all  will  be  ready  to  rejoice  with  us 
that  they,  whose  union  was  so  sweet  and  sacred  in  life,  in  death 
are  not  divided.” 

Dr.  Hale. — It  is  quite  unnecessary  that  I should  introduce 
our  friend  Mr.  W.  H.  Reed,  who  has  done  so  much  good  work 
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with  General  Marshall  and  who  has  been  so  closely  tied  to  him 
and  to  me  for  many  years.  That  friendship  began  on  battle- 
fields and  before  open  graves  and  in  hospitals,  and  we  have 
asked  Mr.  Reed  to  bring  here  some  of  his  remembrances  of 
those  times  of  trial. 

ADDRESS  OF  WILLIAM  HOWELL  REED. 

Thirty  years  have  passed,  almost  a full  generation  of  men, 
since  the  first  bugle  notes  of  war  were  heard  in  our  streets. 
The  airs  of  its  music,  still  faintly  reverberating  in  our  ears,  are 
now  like  muffled  drum-beats,  retreating  into  a distant  past ; and 
the  serried  ranks  of  our  soldiers,  heroic,  unconquerable,  are  in 
the  same  manner  marching  on  into  the  dim  light  of  the  years, 
slowly  fading  from  our  sight  into  that  solemn  history  into 
which,  one  by  one,  we  ourselves  who  took  part  with  them  are 
to  be  gathered. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  tremendous  activities  of  the  war  which 
centred  about  the  State  House.  They,  also,  are  becoming 
dim  memories.  Indeed,  how  few  there  are  left  of  that  noble 
staff  of  men  surrounding  Governor  Andrew  to  tell  the  great 
story  of  their  endeavor ! An  equivalent  of  seventy-four  regi- 
ments recruited,  equipped,  sustained,  during  the  four  years 
of  war!  Yes,  recruited  again  and  again  as  their  ranks  were 
decimated  by  battle,  making  a grand  total  of  an  army  of 
150,000  men  who  went  out  from  Massachusetts  to  serve  their 
country. 

This  is  the  brief  story  of  the  work  performed.  The  visible, 
the  imperishable  memorials  of  their  service  are  gathered 
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together  in  yonder  corridors,  tattered  and  blood-stained,  every 
shred  of  them  speaking  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  heroes  who  gave 
their  lives  for  their  country.  They  are  only  in  a less  degree 
memorials  also  of  all  who  worked  with  or  for  them,  both  men 
and  women,  who  served  and  suffered  for  the  cause  for  which 
they  died. 

In  the  midst  of  the  surging  activities  of  the  executive  de- 
partments of  the  State  in  that  time  of  war,  General  Marshall 
entered.  The  archives  of  his  department  tell  the  story  of  his 
labors,  and  yet  only  partially  tell  it.  They  record  the  transac- 
tions, they  give  the  figures  of  the  disbursements,  and  they 
indicate  something  of  the  devotion,  the  faithfulness,  and  the 
energy  of  his  service.  But  what  the  bare  figures  do  not  tell 
is  that  part  of  his  service  that  is  beyond  statistics  to  indicate, — 
the  character  of  the  man  which  was  thrown  into  the  work  he 
did ; the  spiritual  force,  if  I may  so  call  it,  which  made  every 
e.nergy  of  his  mind,  every  throb  of  his  heart,  every  pulse  of  his 
being,  alive  with  the  business  of  the  hour.  It  was  no  mere 
official  routine  with  him.  It  was  the  working  of  intense  pur- 
pose and  power  in  his  duty.  Serving  not  only  in  his  own 
department,  but  being  also  in  close  and  constant  personal 
relations  with  the  governor,  he  received,  in  common  with  all 
the  members  of  that  noble  staff,  the  inspiration  to  more  stren- 
uous duty  which  made  their  work  in  those  days  the  work  of 
giants. 

To  speak  in  detail  and  very  briefly  of  his  work,  I will  say 
that  his  own  service  to  the  State  began  when  the  call  to  arms 
was  made.  He  was  then  living  in  Westboro,  having  returned 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  threw  himself  into  the  patriotic 
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work  of  the  time  with  the  same  devotion  that  so  distinguished 
his  later  service.  His  own  affairs  were  secondary.  Indeed, 
they  were  well-nigh  sacrificed  for  the  common  good.  He 
recruited  companies  of  men  to  fill  up  the  regiments  then  form- 
ing, and  expended  lavishly  from  his  own  resources  in  this 
noble  work,  aiding  the  men  who  volunteered  under  his  influ- 
ence, and  continued  an  oversight  of  their  families  until  long 
after  the  beginning  of  his  official  duties.  He  followed  these 
recruits  repeatedly  into  the  field.  They  were  his  friends  and 
neighbors ; and  after  the  conflicts  of  Ball’s  Bluff,  of  the  first 
and  second  Bull  Run,  of  Antietam,  Chancellorsville,  and 
Gettysburg,  he  visited  those  battle-fields  to  look  after  his  boys, 
who  were  never  forgotten. 

In  1863,  when  the  call  for  300,000  men  was  made,  the  legis- 
lature authorized  the  payment  of  large  bounties  from  the  State 
Treasury,  to  be  expended  by  the  governor,  with  such  assistants 
as  he  might  select,  with  the  approval  of  the  Council ; and 
General  Marshall  was  made  one  of  the  paymasters.  Governor 
Andrew  had  known  him  well  in  the  legislature,  and  was  greatly 
relieved  to  find  that  he  would  undertake  that  service ; and  later 
on  he  was  made  Paymaster-General  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier- 
General. 

The  peculiar  terms  of  the  act  authorizing  these  bounties, 
which  placed  the  responsibility  for  their  disbursement  in  the 
hands  of  the  governor,  and  entirely  outside  of  any  existing 
departments  of  the  State  House,  brought  General  Marshall 
into  most  intimate  relations  with  the  executive.  He  became, 
in  fact,  his  deputy.  From  the  forts  in  the  harbor,  through  all 
the  camps  of  the  Commonwealth,  often  following  the  troops  to 
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Washington  and  into  the  field,  his  dealings  with  the  thousands 
of  enlisted  men  went  on.  The  intention  of  the  act  giving  these 
munificent  bounties  was  to  facilitate  enlistments  by  enabling 
men  disposed  to  go  to  stock  their  homes  with  needed  supplies, 
to  secure  their  families  from  petty  ,wants  and  cares,  and  to  give 
the  relief  during  the  war  which  the  regular  compensation  of 
the  soldier  was  inadequate  to  meet.  Involved  in  this  benefi- 
cent provision,  therefore,  were  the  payments  to  the  families  of 
the  men  enlisted,  the  payments  on  orders  which  these  soldiers 
had  given  for  the  settlement  of  unpaid  bills  or  debts  previously 
contracted,  which  greatly  complicated  the  accounts.  These 
orders  often  fell  into  unworthy  hands,  or  were  wrung  from  the 
men  by  stress  of  circumstances,  and  often  to  the  suffering  and 
loss  of  the  families  for  whose  support  they  were  intended.  It 
was,  therefore,  no  small  part  of  the  office  routine  to  untangle 
these  complications,  to  protect  the  soldier  from  the  sharks  who 
surrounded  him  or  the  widow  from  those  who  would  have 
devoured  her  substance.  To  this  duty  General  Marshall  gave 
the  most  interested  personal  attention.  These  transactions 
and  the  ramifications  of  these  payments  began  before  any  sys- 
tem could  be  devised,  and  even  before  office  accommodations 
could  be  given ; but  after  General  Marshall  was  made  the 
responsible  head  of  the  department  order  was  worked  out  of 
the  chaos,  and  a perfect  system  of  accounts  was  established. 

We  have  no  time  here  to  follow  in  detail  these  labors. 
They  were  enormous  in  amount  and  exacting  to  the  last  de- 
gree; and,  when  I say  that  in  the  four  years  up  to  1867,  when 
his  labors  at  the  State  House  ended,  about  thirteen  million 
dollars  had  been  disbursed,  an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  vast 
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activities  in  which  he  was  engaged.  And  it  was  not  in  simple 
fiscal  computations  only,  nor  in  the  management  of  pay-rolls 
or  receipts.  It  was  in  the  multiplicity  of  his  correspondence, 
in  the  unceasing  drain  upon  his  life  and  sympathies  in  his  rela- 
tions with  thousands  of  men  and  their  families,  in  work  extend- 
ing for  months  at  a time  far  into  the  night,  and  even  at  times 
until  the  gray  of  dawn, — it  was  in  all  these  intense  activities 
over  the  State  or  with  the  army,  in  office  or  on  the  battle-field, 
that  this  work  was  carried  on.  We  can  see  him  in  the  midst 
of  it,  as  he  was  in  his  later  emergencies,  perfect  in  self-com- 
mand, gentle,  kindly,  patient,  strong,  heroic.  He  lived  in  those 
days  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  strength  and  opportunity. 
The  grain  and  fibre  of  his  nature  toughened  under  the  strain ; 
and  no  demand  was  ever  made  upon  him  in  those  days  of 
sudden  and  sharp  trial  that  his  resources,  moral  and  intellectual, 
could  not  supply. 

I have  said  that  Governor  Andrew  inspired  his  subordinates 
with  the  devotion,  the  energy,  the  fire,  of  his  own  patriotism. 
Everybody  about  him  was  at  white  heat.  But,  while  he  gave 
of  his  own  vitality  and  inspiration,  he  was  in  his  turn  sustained, 
strengthened, — yes,  I will  use  the  word  “ comforted,”  — in  the 
great  stress  of  his  labors  by  the  strong  men  who  were  at  his 
side.  Among  the  strongest,  among  the  closest  in  his  confi- 
dence in  certain  lines  of  his  administration,  was  General 
Marshall.  He  knew  his  man  through  and  through.  He  saw 
the  gleams  of  the  fire  in  that  soul,  burning  in  a pure  flame,  and 
learned  to  trust  the  rare  wisdom,  the  quiet  strength,  the  calm 
vision,  of  the  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  equal  to  all  emergencies. 
At  a later  period  Governor  Andrew  said  of  him,  when  speaking 
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of  his  rare  power  in  administration,  of  his  large  nature,  of  his 
capacity  for  work,  and  of  his  consecration  to  duty,  that  there 
was  no  man  known  to  him  between  the  two  ends  of  the  rain- 
bow who  could  so  well  perform  any  duty  he  was  willing  to 
undertake  as  was  General  Marshall.  He  rose  to  every  occa- 
sion, and  the  character  of  the  man  made  every  occasion 
great. 

Growing  unconsciously  through  all  these  large  and  varied 
experiences  into  a finer  capacity  for  service,  he  was  ready  for 
the  call  to  another  duty  when  it  came,  where  every  faculty  and 
resource  of  his  nature  was  brought  into  action,  in  the  large  and 
exhausting  work  of  the  Sanitary  Commission.  In  the  month 
of  May,  1864,  while  temporarily  in  Washington,  and  engrossed 
in  his  official  work,  a new  chapter  was  opened  in  the  lives  of 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall.  The  Army  of  the  Potomac  re- 
organized and  strengthened  was  now  ready  for  its  great  cam- 
paign. Under  the  leadership  of  Grant,  it  was  not  to  retrace 
its  steps  until  it  should  return  in  triumph,  with  its  enemy  de- 
stroyed or  captured.  Those  of  us  who  can  remember  the 
weeks  preceding  the  crossing  of  the  Rapidan  will  recall  the 
feeling  with  which  the  public  mind  was  oppressed  as  the  con- 
flict drew  near  and  as  its  terrible  character  began  to  be  real- 
ized. There  was  no  fear  for  Grant  or  apprehension  of  defeat. 
On  the  contrary,  there  was  every  assurance  of  victory.  But 
this  very  assurance  brought  with  it  some  comprehension  of  the 
awful  sacrifice  of  life  and  of  the  holocausts  of  wounded  who 
would  be  left  to  be  cared  for  as  the  track  of  war  swept  on. 
The  enormous  preparations  made  by  the  Medical  Department 
of  the  government,  together  with  the  strenuous  work  of  the 
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Sanitary  Commission,  became  known,  and  gave  definite  reality 
to  these  apprehensions.  But  the  terrible  story  as  it  was  writ- 
ten in  blood  in  the  few  following  weeks  was  a fruition  far 
beyond  the  dreams  or  spectres  of  any  imagination. 

Among  the  most  efficient  of  all  the  departments  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  was  the  Auxiliary  Relief  Corps,  devised  and 
led  by  Mr.  Frank  B.  Fay  for  the  special  relief  of  the  wounded 
in  the  field.  Comprehending  the  character  of  the  struggle 
that  was  impending,  and  estimating,  as  few  men  could  do,  the 
vast  demands  that  would  at  once  be  made  upon  his  resources, 
he  had  organized  the  strongest  body  of  men  that  could  be 
enrolled  for  that  service.  Among  its  members  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marshall,  he  being  temporarily  relieved  from  his  duties  as 
Paymaster-General  for  this  service. 

The  storm  of  battle  began  by  Grant’s  sudden  movement  into 
the  Wilderness.  The  losses  had  been  telegraphed  to  our 
cities,  and  our  friends  started  for  the  front.  Even  before  they 
could  leave  Washington,  and  while  waiting  transportation,  the 
wounded  began  to  arrive.  The  Sanitary  Commission,  with  its 
usual  prevision,  had  made  ample  arrangements  to  care  for 
them  as  they  were  landed  and  conveyed  to  the  hospitals  ; and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  were  sent  down  to  the  wharf  to  receive 
them.  About  midnight  the  first  steamer  arrived  with  its  dread- 
ful consignment  of  six  hundred  men.  Our  friends  never  forgot 
the  impression  made  by  that  ominous  stillness  of  those  crowded 
decks,  as  the  planks  were  thrown  out  and  as  they  stepped  on 
board.  It  was  as  dark  as  a sepulchre  and  as  silent  as  the 
grave,  save  the  moans  of  the  wounded,  who  were  packed  to- 
gether so  closely  upon  the  open  decks  that  it  was  well-nigh 
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impossible  to  move  among  them.  With  flickering  candles  to 
light  their  way,  they  had  their  first  sight  of  the  ghastly  pallor 
of  the  pinched  and  suffering  faces,  the  torn  and  clotted  gar- 
ments, covering  throbbing  wounds.  But  these  brave  and 
cheerful  friends,  shrinking  from  nothing,  moved  among  them 
with  gentle  touch,  with  loving  care,  with  tender  sympathy, 
bathing  with  cool  water  the  fevered  limbs,  giving  food  and 
stimulants  and  refreshment,  as  one  by  one  they  passed  on  and 
were  transferred  to  the  hospitals.  Before  the  first  steamer  was 
discharged,  another  came,  and  another,  and  another  ; and  these 
gentle  ministries  went  on  through  the  entire  night,  and  for 
long  hours  into  the  next  day,  before  this  first  consignment  of 
three  thousand  wounded  men  had  been  landed  and  provided 
for.  The  same  crowded  decks,  the  same  procession  of  sufferers, 
the  same  quiet  endurance  all  day  long ; and,  on  the  part  of  our 
dear  friends,  the  same  quietness,  strength,  and  untiring  gentle- 
ness in  all  these  ministries. 

This  was  their  baptism  into  a service  that  they  both  regarded 
as  perhaps  the  most  blessed  of  their  lives.  And  what  a privi- 
lege it  was  that  they  could  have  been  together  there,  as  they 
poured  out  the  streams  of  their  own  wealth  of  sympathy, 
strengthening  each  other  by  their  mutual  devotion  to  these 
poor  wounded  fellows,  and  conscious  that  the  good  God  and  all 
good  angels  were  at  their  side  ! 

Within  a few  hours  they  embarked  for  the  front,  soon  reach- 
ing Belle  Plain,  on  the  Potomac,  which  was  then  the  base  of 
the  army.  Enormous  activities  were  going  forward  in  the 
ordnance  and  commissary  departments  at  this  point,  the  long 
wagon  trains  arriving,  most  of  them  bringing  in  the  wounded, 
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and  then  departing  again  for  the  front  with  their  stores  of  war. 
Ambulance  trains  also,  stretching  out  for  miles  in  length, 
came  creeping  in  from  the  battle-fields,  twenty,  thirty  miles 
away,  and  discharged  their  loads  directly  upon  the  open  fields, 
then  soaking  with  the  heavy  rains.  As  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  over  the  hillsides  bordering  the  river,  they  were  covered 
with  these  poor  fellows,  grouped  about  their  camp-fires  or  lying 
helpless  and  dying,  with  no  hand  to  succor  them.  Out-of-door 
kitchens  were  being  established ; and,  while  awaiting  transpor- 
tation, Mr.  and  Mrs,  Marshall  began  an  active  work  among 
these  shelterless  thousands  with  such  ministry  as  their  brave 
hearts  could  supply.  Following  this  came  the  ambulance  ride 
to  the  front  and  the  trying  incidents  of  the  attack  of  the  gue- 
rillas upon  their  train,  of  the  killing  of  Lieutenant  Bond,  then 
wounded  and  on  his  way  to  Washington,  almost  at  their  side, 
and  of  their  entrance  into  Fredericksburg,  which  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  their  most  absorbing  labors.  Twenty  thousand  men 
were  lying  in  that  city  wounded.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  ambulances  discharging  their  loads  of  men  upon  the  side- 
walks, who  were  afterwards  sheltered  in  the  houses  and  churches 
of  the  town.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  were  assigned  to  a group 
of  buildings  on  Marye’s  Heights,  where  fully  a thousand  men 
were  at  once  placed  under  their  care. 

If  I could  be  allowed  the  time,  I might  tell  the  story  of  the 
work  of  one  night  only  on  the  field  of  Fredericksburg,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  whole.  On  the  morning  of  that  day  a col- 
umn of  sixteen  thousand  men,  re-enforcements  from  Washing- 
ton, passed  us,  moving  to  join  the  main  army.  The  clustering 
roses  were  growing  in  profusion  by  the  roadside ; and,  as  the 
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column  passed  in  the  glow  of  its  enthusiasm,  we  gathered  them 
and  threw  them  into  the  ranks,  as  if  to  strew  their  way  to 
victory.  They  moved  with  quick  step  firmly  on,  their  bands 
filling  the  air  with  music,  their  arms  glistening  in  the  sun,  and 
their  stars  and  stripes  floating  proudly  over  them.  They 
marched,  as  it  proved,  into  an  immediate  and  unexpected  en- 
gagement with  Ewell’s  corps,  detached  from  Lee’s  army  to 
sweep  round  through  our  rear.  That  same  evening  five  hun- 
dred men  were  brought  back  to  us,  bleeding,  wounded,  dead,  or 
dying,  the  same  roses,  hardly  faded,  stained  with  their  blood. 
The  ambulances  which  brought  them  parked  in  a ploughed 
field.  The  horses  were  picketed,  the  drivers  had  lain  down  to 
rest  near  their  camp-fires,  while  the  moon,  half  obscured  in  the 
smoke  of  these  tremendous  battles,  shone  out  red  and  lurid 
upon  the  field,  lighting  it  up  for  ministry  to  those  who  were  in 
the  agony  of  death.  The  kitchens  were  at  once  taxed  to  their 
capacity,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  presided  there  in  preparing  food 
and  stimulants  for  these  five  hundred  men.  Mr.  Marshall  led 
the  corps  in  ministry  to  them.  With  basins,  bandages,  and 
lint,  with  clear  spring  water,  he  went  from  ambulance  to  am- 
bulance, bathing,  cleansing,  dressing  wounds  that  as  yet  no 
surgeon  had  seen. 

Under  one  of  the  ambulances  was  a young  lad,  dreadfully 
wounded  in  the  back.  He  had  crawled  out  to  catch  a breath  of 
air,  covered  with  his  tent  cloth  discolored  with  his  blood.  He 
was  in  agony,  and  prayed  that  he  might  die.  Mr.  Marshall 
and  Mr.  Channing  were  at  his  side ; and,  when  asked  if  he 
realized  what  it  meant  to  pray  that  he  might  die,  he  said,  “Ah, 
yes  ; for  death  would  bring  me  so  much  peace!”  He  wanted 
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to  be  baptized ; and  under  that  ambulance  he  was  received  into 
Christ’s  Church  on  earth,  into  the  real  communion  of  which  he 
was  so  soon  to  enter  in  heaven.  And  so,  from  one  to  another, 
the  work  went  on  through  the  long  hours  of  the  night  and 
until  after  the  gray  of  dawn,  until  every  man  had  been  re- 
freshed and  ministered  to  by  these  two  good  angels  of  mercy 
on  that  field. 

The  full  story  of  their  service  can  never  be  told.  Indeed, 
it  need  not  be  told.  It  was  a ministry  which  went  on  with 
absorbing  consecration  night  and  day.  Pallid  faces  looked  up  * 
to  them  from  bare  floors  of  houses  and  out-buildings,  and 
blessed  them  as  they  moved  about  their  work  of  healing.  And, 
as  the  earth  trembled  under  their  feet,  as  the  conflict  went  on, 
as  the  sun  and  moon,  blood-red  in  the  smoke  of  battle,  looked 
down  upon  them  in  their  work,  I can  only  think  of  the  serene, 
quiet,  devoted  hearts,  speaking  words  of  comfort  to  the  dying, 
serving  in  kitchen  or  in  field,  under  shelter  or  under  the  stars, 
as  their  duty  called  them,  in  this  work  in  which  every  energy 
of  their  souls  was  engaged.  The  army  swept  on,  changing  its 
base,  and  Fredericksburg  was  abandoned.  Following  in  its 
course,  our  friends  were  thrown  again  into  the  frightful  work 
of  Cold  Harbor,  eight  thousand  men  being  left  on  that  field  to 
be  cared  for  as  Grant  moved  across  the  James  and  confronted 
his  enemy  in  front  of  Petersburg. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  brief  hospital  encampment  there, 
its  distinctive  features  are  all  lost  in  the  recollection  of  the 
brave  and  quiet  service  of  our  friends  who  moved  night  and 
day  over  that  dreadful  field,  through  almost  tropical  heat  and 
drenching  showers,  doing  their  work  with  a supreme  energy 
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and  tenderness  that  admitted  no  place  for  rest  to  their  now 
weary  spirits.  They  lived  on  the  deck  of  a barge,  under  a 
simple  shelter  tent,  wrapped  in  their  blankets  at  night,  often 
drenched  with  rain,  and  breathing  the  miasmatic  air  of  that 
region  of  the  swamps  which  was  slowly  sending  its  poison  into 
their  blood. 

The  exigency  at  the  White  House  quickly  ended  as  the 
wounded  were  transferred  to  Washington,  and  the  Relief  Corps 
passed  down  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  by  order  of  Mr.  Fay 
always  in  advance  of  the  movements  of  the  army,  bringing  his 
force  to  bear  at  any  point  where  he  felt  that  it  might  be  needed. 
His  steamer  was  at  City  Point  before  the  pontoon  bridge  was 
completed  across  the  James,  and  he  established  himself  there 
before  the  army  had  crossed  the  river.  But  they  were  not  long 
behind  him,  and  swept  forward  in  their  irresistible  march  and 
invested  Petersburg.  Mr.  Fay’s  wagons  were  pushed  forward 
into  the  enemy’s  country ; and  Mr.  Marshall,  being  in  charge, 
found  himself  presently  entangled  in  the  army,  and  almost  over- 
whelmed*-by  its  artillery  moving  into  action,  with  the  blazing 
lines  of  fire  all  about  him.  Rough,  open-air  hospitals  were 
already  in  operation  in  the  rear  of  the  lines  of  battle,  and  the 
work  of  the  surgeons  was  going  on,  but  without  the  needed 
anaesthetics,  the  medical  wagons  not  having  reached  the  field. 
But  here  was  Mr.  Marshall  with  his  stores,  with  ample  supplies 
of  ether,  which,  but  for  Mr.  Fay  and  himself,  would  have  been 
wanting  on  that  field.  Welcome,  indeed,  was  his  presence 
there.  The  suffering  saved  that  day  alone  justified  all  the 
expenditures  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  in  the  war ; and  look- 
ing back  upon  it,  and  casting  a veil  over  the  story,  we  can  es- 
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timate  something  of  the  courage  and  devotion  of  these  heroic 
souls  who  stood  by  so  loyally  in  their  splendid  ministry. 

But  there  was  a limit  to  human  endurance.  The  exposures 
of  those  weeks  had  already  done  their  work,  and  Mrs.  Marshall 
was  suddenly  prostrated.  With  every  power  of  body  and  mind 
strained  to  the  utmost,  she  had  unconsciously  reached  the  limit 
of  her  strength,  had  fainted  at  her  work,  and  was  compelled  to 
stop  from  simple  exhaustion.  The  fever  was  already  raging  in 
her  veins.  The  disease  of  the  swamps  had  made  such  serious 
inroads  that  there  was  hardly  a hope  that  she  would  live  to 
reach  her  home ; and  then,  and  during  the  twelve  months  that 
followed,  it  became  evident  how  nearly  her  life  had  been  sacri- 
ficed for  the  cause. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  beautiful  consecration  to  duty  of 
those  dear  friends  whose  memory  is  to-day  enshrined  in  all 
our  hearts.  As  we  now  close  this  story  of  their  devotion,  how 
can  I picture  them  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes  which  no  pen 
dares  describe  ? Let  them  stand  before  us  now  as  they  lived 
and  worked  in  tent  or  in  field,  with  this  background  of  war 
and  suffering  behind  them,  simple,  faithful,  serene,  heroic, 
bound  into  one,  working  side  by  side  or  apart  as  their  duty 
called  them,  with  tender  solicitude,  with  quiet  force,  with  gentle 
touch  binding  up  the  wounds,  speaking  words  of  consolation  or 
of  good  cheer  to  these  heroes  who  had  shed  their  blood  for 
their  country. 

Why  may  we  not  say  of  them,  as  of  the  heroic  dead  whom 
they  served,  as  we  now  embalm  their  memories,  and  associate 
them  with  all  who  suffered  and  who  died  for  the  nation : — 
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“ Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  wail 
Or  knock  the  breast;  no  weakness,  no  contempt, 

Dispraise  or  blame;  nothing  but  well  and  fair, 

And  what  may  quiet  us  in  deaths  so  noble. 

Then  plant  it  round  with  shade 
Of  laurel  ever  green,  and  branching  palm, 

With  all  their  trophies  hung,  and  acts  enrolled 
In  copious  legend  or  sweet  lyric  song. 

Thither  shall  all  resort, 

And  from  their  memory  inflame  their  breasts 
To  matchless  valor  and  adventures  high ; 

And  on  feastful  days  visit  their  tomb  with  flowers.” 

Dr.  Hale. — I am  sure  we  cannot  thank  Mr.  Reed  enough 
for  adding  this  story  of  what  he  has  himself  seen  and  known 
personally.  Though  the  poet  may  tell  us  that  nothing  is  left 
for  tears,  I am  sure  the  tears  will  not  be  held  back.  General 
Marshall’s  life  was  all  given  to  the  public  service  from  the  mo- 
ment when,  as  a boy  of  twenty  or  less,  he  landed  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  He  there  began  the  friendship  with  one  who  is 
here  to-day  to  join  us  in  our  tributes,  and  with  whom,  after  the 
years  of  the  war  when  we  began  to  do  that  which  the  war  alone 
enabled  us  to  do,  General  Marshall  was  joined  in  that  accepta- 
ble service.  I will  ask  you  to  give  your  attention  to  General 
Armstrong. 

ADDRESS  OF  GENERAL  S.  C.  ARMSTRONG. 

In  this  the  busiest  week  of  my  year  I cannot  bring  the  well- 
chosen  words  that  this  occasion  calls  for.  I knew  General  Mar- 
shall when  a boy,  as  my  Sunday-school  teacher ; and  I cannot 
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tell  how  much  I owe  to  him.  It  is  a great  deal.  He  gave  me 
the  best  lessons  in  gentlemanhood  that  I ever  had.  In  those 
days,,  in  the  estimation  of  the  missionaries,  it  was  a dreadful 
thing  to  be  a Unitarian  ; but  so  entirely  had  he  won  their  con- 
fidence that  he  was  made  a trustee  of  the  Orthodox  church  at 
Honolulu,  and  was  a pillar  of  it  in  every  sense.  I was  glad  to 
hear  what  Mr.  Bond  wrote  about  the  community  and  those 
young  men  who  went  there,  as  the  sea-captains  say,  having 
“hung  up  their  consciences  at  Cape  Horn,”  and  were  under  bad 
influences.  Naturally,  they  and  the  missionaries  were  not  in 
good  touch.  General  Marshall’s  kindly  manner  and  business 
life  brought  him  into  relationship  with  the  sea-captains,  busi- 
ness men,  and  the  people  generally.  He  stood  in  an  ideal  posi- 
tion,— over  against  the  missionary  element,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  commercial  world,  on  the  other,  sympathizing  with  and  re- 
spected by  both,  then  sharply  antagonized,  now  quite  harmon- 
ized, as  you  know.  He  did  much  in  the  Seamen’s  Bethel  by 
making  it  a rallying  point  in  temperance  reform  and  in  other 
good  work.  He  was  efficient,  much  needed,  and  most  useful 
to  the  community  and  country.  My  father,  who  was  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  found  in  Mr.  Marshall  an  important  ally 
as  chairman  on  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the  legislature. 
There  was  a great  work  to  be  done  with  the  free  schools,  and  a 
few  leaders  had  to  do  it.  General  Marshall  was  a power  in  a 
moral  as  well  as  in  a political  way,  and  for  many  years  his  shoul- 
der was  to  the  wheel  in  the  educational  cause.  What  he  learned 
there  came  into  requisition  at  Hampton.  We  worked  together 
advantageously,  as  would  not  have  been  possible,  had  we  not 
been  together  in  almost  similar  conditions  to  those  in  this 
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country.  For  it  is  a curious  thing  that  in  those  Isles,  from  the 
years  1830  to  i860,  was  worked  out  almost  precisely  the  prob- 
lem, in  emancipating  and  educating  a backward  race,  that  we 
have  had  in  America  from  i860  to  1890.  The  light  of  the 
thirty  years’  experience  there  has  shone  with  great  value  upon 
the  work  of  the  last  thirty  years  here.  So  it  is,  at  any  rate, 
if  Hampton  has  been  of  any  use  in  the  solution  of  our  Ameri- 
can problem. 

General  Marshall  was  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  in  that 
critical  time  when  Lord  George  Paulet  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen  of  England.  He  did  a brilliant,  brave  thing 
when  he  got  on  board  the  very  despatch  boat  that  was  to  carry 
Lord  Paulet’s  messages  back  to  England.  General  Marshall 
outmarched  him  in  crossing  Mexico  and  outmanoeuvred  him 
in  New  York  and  London,  getting  the  ear  of  the  Court  of  St. 
James  as  well  as  that  of  Daniel  Webster  at  Washington.  His 
diplomatic  mission  was  a great  triumph.  His  story,  as  has 
been  remarked,  was  told  in  the  Harper  s Magazine  some  years 
ago.  As  Dr.  Hale  has  said,  General  Marshall  was  always  up 
to  the  occasion,  whatever  it  was. 

Then  he  came  to  this  country,  and  the  Hampton  school  that 
had  been  started  in  1868  was  in  a weak  condition  as  to  its 
book-keeping.  It  needed  business  organization.  Clear-headed 
business  men  were  hard  to  get  to  work  for  very  small  salaries. 
To-day  it  is  as  hard  as  it  was  then  to  find  men  with  capacity 
and  standing  who  will  leave  large  interests  and  take  hold  of  a 
little  beginning  like  that.  The  first  public  effort  of  the  school 
was  a meeting  held  in  Boston  in  1870,  when  we  were  struggling 
to  get  up  our  first  large  building.  There  was  a deficit  of  about 
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$io,ooo.  What  should  we  do?  General  Marshall  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Hawaiian  Club,  of  which  Messrs.  Austin,  Hunne- 
well,  and  others  were  members.  They  called  a meeting  in 
Music  Hall.  Richard  Henry  Dana  and  others  were  there. 
Josiah  Quincy  presided.  And  that  very  evening,  which  may  be 
called  the  birthday  of  this  institution,  there  was  also  a meeting 
within  a stone’s  throw  of  Music  Hall,  where  the  Abolitionist 
Society  of  Massachusetts  sang  its  swan-song,  and  died.  Per- 
haps their  work  was  done.  I thought  it  had  only  begun.  I 
notice  that  the  Pennsylvania  Society  has  kept  on,  and  has  been 
a power  in  the  South  ever  since.  Soon  after,  when  I asked 
General  Marshall  if  he  would  come  down  and  help  us  out,  he 
came  with  Mrs.  Marshall,  and  lived  in  a simple,  not  always 
convenient,  way.  They  never  complained.  I think  the  Mar- 
shalls never  complained  of  anything  in  their  lives.  You  know 
what  the  impression  of  such  people  would  be  on  the  students 
and  also  on  our  Southern  neighbors.  General  Marshall’s  com- 
manding appearance  and  noble  character  produced  an  excellent 
effect.  He  had  the  advantage  of  me  especially,  those  people 
having  a great  regard  for  what  they  called  “ settled  people,” 
of  mature  years. 

Thus  men  live  alongside  of  us  and  die,  and  we  hardly  realize 
the  good  things  they  do ; but  it  was  what  he  was  in  himself, 
after  all.  I so  often  feel  it  is  not  what  teachers  say : it  is  what 
they  are.  It  is  what  these  friends  of  ours  were  that  makes  it 
worth  while  to  talk  about  them.  To  the  teachers  he  was  a 
wonderful  influence  that  I may  well  speak  of.  I know  that 
Secretary  Clarke  of  the  American  Board,  whom  I see  here, 
will  sympathize  with  me  when  I say  how  great  the  difficulty  is 
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in  getting  pious,  earnest  Christian  workers  to  get  along  without 
quarrelling.  Missionary  work,  the  world  over,  finds  one  of  its 
greatest  hardships  in  the  human  nature  of  people  who  are  will- 
ing t<?  give  their  bodies  to  be  burned,  but  the  hard  thing  is  to 
live  peaceably  together.  The  very  intensity  of  devotion  which 
carries  people  into  the  missionary  field  may  make  them  “ can- 
tankerous.” We  had  that  human  nature  at  Hampton, — many 
choice  people,  but  it  was  largely  the  influence  of  General  Mar- 
shall and  Mrs.  Marshall  in  that  life,  for  over  fourteen  years, 
that  made  peace.  There  has  been  almost  unbroken  harmony 
from  the  first.  Mrs.  Marshall  did  a great  work  on  the  battle- 
field in  hospital  days,  and  among  our  hundreds  of  students. 
Her  quiet  influence  was  felt  upon  those  who  went  out  from  us. 
In  educational  life  tone  is  everything.  The  Marshalls  did  not 
teach  much,  but  they  gave  tone.  They  created  atmosphere  and 
helped  the  teachers,  heard  their  troubles  and  ministered  to 
them.  In  the  busy  whirl  of  work  we  do  not  think  of  these 
things,  but,  the  more  I think  of  it,  the  more  I realize  how  much 
they  have  made  possible  the  record  of  the  school ; for,  if  there 
is  any  power  for  good  individual  work,  it  is  in  the  peace  and 
oneness  of  the  life  and  force  that  have  been  gathered  there. 

When  the  Indians  came,  General  Marshall  was  one  of  the 
best  of  trustees.  He  was  frightened  at  the  plan,  like  the  rest 
of  them.  The  thing  might  do  more  harm  than  good  ; but,  like 
all  good  trustees,  he  kept  still,  backing  me  up  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  his  freedom  and  gentleness  and  help  were  felt  all 
through  that  experiment,  seemingly  now  so  fortunate. 

Then  came  failing  eyesight.  After  consultation  with  an 
oculist  in  Boston,  he  felt  that,  to  save  his  eyes,  he  must  give 
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up  his  work  at  Hampton.  I thought  he  would  have  been  blind 
years  ago  from  what  the  doctor  told  me.  But  he  worked  harder 
after  he  left  Hampton  than  before.  It  was  wonderful  that 
he  could  bear  the  new  load.  He  used  to  say  that  he  could  not 
make  a speech,  and  then  would  get  up  and  make  an  excellent 
one.  Thus  he  came  up  to  the  occasion  again,  and  proved  to  be 
a very  effective  speaker.  Indeed,  that  was  the  last  and  most 
wonderful  thing.  He  built  up  a work  which  has  been  taken  up 
where  he  left  it.  So  all  his  life  was  a steady  movement,  a 
crescendo  from  physical  up  to  moral  and  spiritual  care  of  men, 
going  higher  and  broader.  I think  the  thing  to  be  said  of  Gen- 
eral Marshall  of  all  others  is  that  he  loved  his  fellow-men.  He 
did  not  work  for  himself.  He  did  not  get  much,  enough  for 
his  comfort;  but  he  worked  for  others.  I think  that,  in  the  lists 
above,  the  names  of  General  and  Mrs.  Marshall  may  stand  far 
above  those  of  many  of  us. 

Dr.  Hale. — I will  now  ask  Mr.  Tiffany  to  speak  of  the 
work  that  General  Marshall  did  in  this  building  in  the  interest 
of  the  Indian  and  colored  races. 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  FRANCIS  TIFFANY. 

At  the  inauguration  in  the  Paris  cemetery,  Pere-la-Chaise, 
of  the  memorial  monument  to  the  French  historian  Michelet, 
Jules  Ferry,  who  pronounced  the  discourse,  said  of  the  departed 
man,  “ He  was  incommensurably  good.”  Incommensurably ! 
Once  in  a while  we  encounter  a word  capacious  enough  to 
drape  in  its  ample  folds  an  imposing  object  or  an  imposing 
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personality,  and  reveal  it  throughout  in  its  full  proportions. 
Who  of  us  here  present  but  would  recognize  the  fitness  of 
this  expression  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  man  we  are  met 
together  to  honor  ? The  large  scale  on  which  our  friend  was 
built,  the  superb  physique,  the  ample  lungs  and  broad  shoul- 
ders, the  noble  head,  the  loving  eyes,  the  resonant  voice,  and 
the  atmosphere  of  spiritual  cheer  and  courage  that  breathed 
around  him, — here,  it  was  visible  at  a glance,  was  one  created 
to  “give  the  world  assurance  of  a man.”  And,  now  that  he 
is  gone,  how  gladly  would  we  all  drop  our  theological  dis- 
putes, and  devoutly  supplicate,  for  him  at  least,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the  soul ! 

There  are,  thank  God ! a cheering  multitude  of  men  and 
women  of  whom  we  can  say  that  they  are  good.  But  not  “in- 
commensurably  good.”  Like  many  a spring  or  brook,  such 
natures  well  up  refreshingly  or  flow  in  fertilizing  stream,  so 
long  as  the  surface  rains  of  spring  fill  up  their  channels.  But 
when  under  the  burning  heats  of  summer  the  needful  supplies 
fail,  then  is  there  nothing  for  it  but  they  must  painfully  shrink 
in  their  dry,  stony  beds,  and  wait  till  the  season  of  renewal 
comes.  Exceptional  springs  there  are,  however,  which  seem  to 
open  downward  to  the  deep  centre  of  perpetual  living  water, 
forever  under  a head  of  pressure  that  forces  up  the  vitalizing 
streams  through  every  vein,  artery,  and  capillary.  This  is  the 
rare  privilege  of  a chosen  few ; and  it  comes  not  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  the  grace  of  God.  How  inevitably  we  used  to  feel 
at  once  the  physical  and  the  spiritual  vitality  of  this  imagery 
in  the  presence  of  General  Marshall,  feel  it  not  in  envy, — for 
who  ever  envied  him  or  was  aught  but  glad  that  he  had  been  so 
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prodigally  endowed  ? — but  in  simple  recognition  of  the  fact 
that,  to  live  on  a royal  scale,  one  must  be  made  on  a royal  scale, 
and  that  a poor  surface  pool  can  never  aspire  to  compete  with 
a deep,  generous  lake ! 

If  in  the  wildest  mountain  pass  one  had  met  General  Mar- 
shall armed  to  the  teeth,  one  would  have  smiled  at  the  bare 
idea  of  such  a looking  man  ever  wanting  to  harm  any  living 
thing.  His  blessed  privilege  it  was  that  he  never  had  to  try 
to  express  himself.  He  was  expression  all  over, — in  eye,  smile, 
voice,  bearing, — expression  of  the  richest  humanity  and  most 
overflowing  good  will.  Hence  the  great  love  with  which  he 
was  greeted  on  every  side,  and  the  instinctive  confidence  with 
which  the  poor,  the  lonely,  the  suffering,  at  once  drew  close  to 
him  in  the  assurance,  “Here  is  our  friend.”  To  be,  for  example, 
an  Indian  cheated  of  his  rations,  robbed  of  his  land,  driven  to 
the  despairing  belief  that  white  men  were  by  nature  thieves  and 
liars, — all  this  was  simple  incentive,  the  moment  he  came  in 
sight,  to  the  counter-conviction  : “ This  is  no  real  white  man. 
This  is  a specimen  of  some  nobler  race.  We  can  trust  in  him.” 

Out  in  our  Unitarian  Montana  School  it  was  commonly  said 
that  the  moment  General  Marshall  appeared  in  sight  all  the 
little  redskins  took  to  him  by  instinct,  and  felt  a spontaneous 
persuasion  that  he  was  so  incommensurably  large  and  good  that 
they  might  all  get  on  his  back  at  once  for  a ride.  Ah ! they 
builded  better  than  they  knew,  the  little  ones.  In  a sense  they 
were  as  yet  too  immature  to  comprehend,  he  had  been  carrying 
them  on  his  back  for  years,  and  that  over  hill  and  dale,  through 
thicket  and  swamp.  In  truth,  on  his  broad  shoulders  it  was 
that  had  rested  the  heaviest  burden  involved  in  making  a success 
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of  the  enterprise  of  providing  a true  mission  home  for  these  poor 
outcasts  of  barbarism,  superstition,  and  degradation.  How  hero- 
ically he  worked  in  trying  to  rouse  our  Unitarian  body  to  the 
measure  of  interest  it  now  feels  in  this  probably  the  humanest 
work  it  is  anywhere  doing!  And  to  a man  of  his  impulsive 
and  glowing  humanity  how  natively  distasteful  was  this  neces- 
sity ! Some  are  born  beggars,  and  some  have  begging  thrust 
upon  them.  General  Marshall  was  never  made  for  a beggar : 
he  was  made  for  a prince,  and  to  dispense  large  revenues. 
With  great  explosive  capacities  of  righteous  wrath,  and  by 
nature  incapable  of  genuine  sympathy  with  the  luxury  of  close- 
fisted  niggardliness,  the  restraint  he  had  to  put  on  himself  first 
to  painfully  extract  and  then  to  receive  with  becoming  humility 
of  gratitude  a dollar  from  some  one  ten  times  as  well  off  as 
himself,  when  he  was  paying  out  of  his  own  pocket  a hundred 
dollars,  must  have  been  unspeakably  greater  to  the  square  inch 
than  that  exerted  by  the  high-pressure  boiler  of  the  most 
powerful  locomotive  engine.  But  when,  perforce,  he  took  to 
the  road,  then  the  demand,  “Your  money  or  your  life  ! ” had  as 
literal  a significance  to  him  as  to  any  highwayman.  Refuse 
to  hand  over  your  purse  to  the  help  of  the  outcast  and  per- 
ishing, and  your  life  is  not  worth  a pin’s  fee, — such  was  his 
spiritual  interpretation  of  the  parallel  divine  version  of  the 
“ Stand  and  deliver ! ” Thus  ever  he  wrought  away  with  the 
contagion  of  his  own  royal  nature  till  he  converted  no  end  of 
men  and  women  from  the  inhuman  theory  of  “the  dead  Indian 
the  only  good  Indian”  to  the  Christ-like  theory  of  the  “Indian 
made  alive.” 

Heaven  knows  we  are,  up  to  date,  glad  enough  to  get  for  the 
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windows  of  our  Unitarian  Mission  School  out  in  Montana  the 
cheapest  kind  of  glass,  so  that  it  be  hail-proof;  but,  if  justice 
is  done,  there  will  yet  be  erected  out  there  a memorial  window 
on  which,  could  we  only  emblazon  a likeness  adequate  to  the 
living  presentment  of  General  Marshall,  as  he  moved  and 
breathed,  the  most  untutored  little  Indian  boy  or  girl  would 
instinctively  exclaim  of  the  picture,  “That  must  have  been  a 
man  incommensurably  good ! ” 


CLOSING  ADDRESS  OF  DR.  HALE. 

I think  what  has  been  said  bears  out  the  statement  I made 
in  the  beginning,  that  this  man  lived  for  mankind.  He  did  not 
care  to  live  for  himself,  but  from  the  very  beginning  he  was 
looking  outside  of  himself,  and  tried  to  be  of  use  to  those 
around  him.  I was  a little  touched,  when  I read  a competent 
notice  in  the  newspaper,  to  find  how  little  of  that  life  was 
marked  by  public  office.  He  held  public  office,  but  it  was 
public  office  of  that  sort  which  seeks  the  man,  which  the  man 
never  seeks, — public  office  which  the  man  takes  in  stress  and 
exigency,  and  which  he  lays  down  the  moment  the  duty  is  done. 
And  yet,  for  all  that,  he  was  all  his  life  in  the  public  service. 
There  was  hardly  a moment  in  his  life  when  he  was  not  thus 
engaged.  I had  the  curiosity  to  look  up  the  letters  he 
wrote  me  in  thirty  years.  I said  yesterday  from  the  pulpit 
that  those  letters  would  be  a good  history  of  the  time.  I was 
particularly  glad  that  Mr.  Reed  alluded  to  that  remarkable 
service  which  all  those  gentlemen  of  the  military  staff  rendered 
at  the  State  House,  when  the  formation  of  the  army  of  Massa- 
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chusetts  was  going  forward,  and  when  its  maintenance  was  a 
matter  of  necessity  to  the  State.  I was  glad  Mr.  Reed  brought 
out  the  precise  figures  of  that  remarkable  armament  of  men. 
From  a State  with  a population  of  1,250,000  people,  150,000 
young  men  go  forth  to  fight  for  their  country  on  the  land 
and  on  the  sea.  For  such  a statement  as  that,  the  only 
parallel  is  in  the  Revolution.  Chastellux,  the  aide  of  Ro- 
chambeau,  says,  when  he  was  travelling  here,  he  never  met 
a man  between  Boston  and  Yorktown  who  had  not  served  in 
the  insurgent  army  at  some  time.  I had  the  honor  one  day 
after  the  war  of  dining  with  a German  banker  here.  Our  friend 
Mr.  Kidder  gave  to  him  a dinner,  and  called  together  fifteen  or 
sixteen  Boston  gentlemen  to  meet  him.  This  German  banker 
happened  to  have  seen  a handful  of  men  who  were  recruited  in 
Hamburg,  in  1864,  for  our  service,  the  only  men  who  were 
recruited  abroad  in  that  army  of  more  than  a million ; and  the 
visitor  said,  “Your  army  was  largely  recruited  abroad.”  “That 
shows  me,”  I said,  “that  you  come  from  Hamburg.”  “Yes,”  he 
said,  it  was  so.  “Those  were  the  only  persons  recruited  in 
Europe  for  our  army  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
war.”  And  then  I said  : “lam  the  only  man  at  this  table,  except 
our  host,  who  has  not  served  in  our  army.  The  gentleman  on 
your  left  was  eighteen  months  in  such  and  such  a prison ; the 
gentleman  on  his  left  was  commander  of  so  many  thousands  of 
troops  at  such  a place ; the  gentleman  on  his  left  was  at  the 
head  of  such  and  such  a regiment.”  And  so  I went  around 
the  circle. 

The  Governor-General  of  Canada  came  down  to  Boston  dur- 
ing that  period.  He  met  Governor  Andrew  at  a dinner  party, 
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and  the  Governor  said,  “ I wish  you  would  come  up  to  the 
State  House  and  stay  a couple  of  hours,  and  see  what  we  are 
doing.”  He  did  so.  When  he  bade  him  good-by,  he  said,  “I 
am  much  obliged  to  you : I understand  your  institutions  as  I 
did  not  understand  them  before.”  I tell  that  story  side  by  side 
with  this  story : A lady  who  was  in  my  own  family  at  the  time 
came  into  Boston  on  an  errand.  She  saw  on  a wall  in  Wash- 
ington Street  that  there  had  been  a great  battle.  She  knew 
that  her  son  and  his  regiment  were  engaged.  She  wanted  to 
know  something  about  him.  She  did  not  dare  to  go  into  any 
newspaper  office.  Whom  should  she  ask?  She  thought  she 
would  ask  the  Governor  of  the  State,  though  she  had  no 
acquaintance  with  him.  So  she  went  up  to  the  State  House 
and  sent  in  her  card  to  the  Governor  of  the  State;  and  the 
Governor  received  her  and  heard  her  story,  and  said,  “Madam, 
we  have  not  the  full  despatches ; but  one  of  my  aids  shall  tele- 
graph, that  we  may  know  the  names  of  the  wounded.  Now 
will  you  not  rest  upon  this  sofa?”  And  he  ordered  one  of  the 
aids  to  bring  a glass  of  wine  and  a biscuit,  because  he  saw 
she  was  faint.  There  she  waited  until  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  assured  her  that  her  son  was  well.  I always 
thought  that  this  was  a fair  illustration  of  the  difference  be- 
tween government  as  it  is  carried  on  under  the  forms  of  a 
republic  and  the  forms  of  a monarchy.  I have  always  thought 
that  such  stories  as  that  show  better  than  any  books  on  consti- 
tutional history  what  our  government  is  for,  and  how  it  is  that 
this  is  a government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people.  Now,  General  Marshall  was  on  that  staff  of  Governor 
Andrew.  He  was  a man  ready  to  carry  out  such  works  of  kind- 
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ness  as  that.  He  was  the  sort  of  man  to  tell  that  woman  what 
has  happened  or  has  not  happened  to  her  boy.  He  was  the  sort 
of  man  to  carry  into  official  life  the  sympathy,  the  intense  love 
and  longing,  which  is  beating  in  every  heart  of  the  community. 
Indeed,  the  army  was  not  an  army.  It  was  the  nation  itself 
that  determined  that  the  nation  should  be  free,  and  should  pre- 
serve the  rights  that  were  bequeathed  to  it  in  the  past. 

There  is  one  little  gap  in  the  history  that  our  friends  have 
not  covered.  When  the  war  was  over,  the  conflict  was  not 
over,  as  God  knows.  It  is  not  over  to-day.  It  was  the  business 
of  the  people  who  believed  in  freedom  to  see  that  the  right 
elements  were  thrown  into  that  conflict.  The  Emigrant  Aid 
Society  that  planted  Kansas  engaged  itself  in  filling  Florida 
with  Northern  emigrants.  There  happened,  as  we  choose  to 
say,  in  this  web  of  history,  that  that  winter  in  Minnesota  they 
had  a fuel  famine,  and  men  did  not  care  to  stay  there.  Three 
or  four  thousand  of  those  men  and  women  passed  from  Minne- 
sota into  Florida,  under  the  direction  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Association  in  Pemberton  Square.  It  made  the  difference  that 
Florida  is  particularly  a free  State  to-day,  and  I do  not  know 
that  that  can  be  properly  said  of  any  other  of  the  States  then 
in  rebellion.  It  made  the  difference  that  Florida  gave  her  vote 
fairly  for  President  Hayes.  Who  directed  that  emigration  ? 
This  same  General  Marshall,  who  was  serving  the  public  as  a 
private  citizen,  as  Secretary  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Association. 
He  happened  to  know  what  was  the  thing  to  be  done.  He 
was  always  ready  to  give  his  service  to  the  country.  He  did 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time. 

ft  # 

All  the  stories  we  have  heard  show  what  a man  is  able  to 
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do  in  a life  of  sixty  years,  if  he  loves  his  country  better  than 
he  loves  himself.  In  this  place,  it  is  worth  while  to  show  that 
the  expression  of  this  life  of  his  was  the  determination  that 
God’s  kingdom  should  come,  that  God’s  will  should  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  He  was  a man  of  lofty  aspi- 
rations, of  generous  and  wide  imagination ; a man  who  could 
foresee  and  forecast  what  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is,  what  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  coming  to  be,  who  believes  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  possible,  and  who  believes  that  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  shall  exist  on  earth.  We  do  not  forget  such  a 
woman  as  was  she  to  whom  he  was  joined.  There  is  no 
need  of  a memorial  service  for  fear  that  we  shall  forget  them  ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  have  it,  that  young  men  and  young 
women  who  did  not  know  them  may  pledge  themselves  to  like 
duties. 


